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ABSTRACT 


On  8  December  1941  the  Japanese  initiated  operations  against  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Malaya,  as  a  necessary  precursor  to  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
The  British  defenders  had  the  advantage  of  numerically  nearly  equal  land  forces,  and 
1 100  kilometers  of  rugged  terrain  where  they  had  operated  for  years.  The  Japanese  had 
clear  superiority  in  naval  and  air  forces,  and  ground  forces  hardened  by  years  of  combat 
in  China.  This  operation  had  all  the  trappings  of  an  epic  littoral  stniggle,  perhaps  on  the 
scale  of  those  ongoing  in  North  Africa. 

It  didn't  live  up  to  its  billing.  In  a  short  ten  weeks  the  Japanese  completed  conquest  of 
the  entire  peninsula  and  the  Island  of  Singapore.  When  Singapore  surrendered  the  British 
couldn't  find  solace  in  even  an  isolated  tactical  victory. 

The  fall  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  was  perhaps  inevitable,  but  the  speed  with  which 
they  collapsed  was  not.  British  failures  in  the  operational  functions  of  command  and 
control,  movement  and  maneuver,  and  protection,  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
operation  was  completed. 
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Introduction 


From  8  December  1941  until  15  February  1942  the  Japanese  25th  Army  conducted 
operations  which  concluded  in  the  capture  of  Malaya  and  Singapore.  Although  the  British 
understood  defense  of  this  peninsula  would  be  difficult,  they  were  surprised  by  the  tempo  of 
operations,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  territory.  An  examination  of  the  operational  func¬ 
tions  of  Command  and  Control,  Movement  and  Maneuver,  and  Protection  provide  insight 
into  the  British  defeat. 

Operational  Overview 

In  the  early  hours  of  8  December,  25th  Army  forces  landed  at  Singora  and  Patani  in 
Thailand,  in  violation  of  Thai  neutrality,  and  at  Kota  Bharu,  in  the  British  colony  of  Malaya^ 
The  assault  was  supported  by  Navy  surface  and  subsurface  forces,^  and  by  land  based  air 
operating  from  distant  bases  in  Vietnam^.  The  Japanese  established  local  air  superiority, 
which  they  maintained  until  the  fall  of  Singapore'^.  They  captured  primitive  Thai  airfields^  to 
provide  forward  bases  for  aircraft,  and  rapidly  moved  south  into  the  interior  of  Malaya. 
Within  days  the  25th  Army  captured  intact  modem  British  airfields  at  Kota  Bham  and  Alor 
Star,  enhancing  support  for  land  based  air,^  and  establishing  a  pattern  wherein  captured 
Commonwealth  facilities  and  material  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  attacker^.  On  10 
December  Indochina  based  aircraft  sank  the  Royal  Navy  capital  ships  REPULSE  and 
PRINCE  OF  WALES^. 

Commonwealth  defenses  were  overwhelmed  by  Japanese  momentum^.  Critical  positions 
were  easily  breached*®  and  tactical  defeat  followed  tactical  defeat*  * .  By  3 1  January  the  25th 
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Army  was  in  possession  of  the  entire  Malay  Peninsula,  and  positioned  for  an  assault  on  Sing¬ 
apore.  On  8  February  they  crossed  the  Johore  Straits  and  landed  in  Singapore.  By  the  1 5th 
Commonwealth  forces  were  surrounded  within  the  urban  perimeter,  and  forced  to  surrender. 

The  Strategic  Setting 

This  was  a  war  fought  over  oil'^.  The  Americans  restricted  Japanese  access  to  oil  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  their  policies  in  China'^.  The  Japanese  response  was  a  plan  to  create 
their  own  oil  supply  by  taking  control  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (NEI).  The  sealane  to 
the  NEI  passed  between  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  British  in  Malaya;  both 
would  resist  this  aggression  The  Japanese  believed  the  key  to  securing  a  position  in  the 
NEI  was  to  seize  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  and  then  a  network  of  positions  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Islands  to  Burma' 

The  prize  in  Malaya  was  the  island  of  Singapore.  However,  it  was  heavily  defended  on  its 
sea  border.  The  British  and  Japanese  understood  that  to  take  Singapore  meant  to  first  take 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  both  sides  had  a  general  understanding  of  each  others'  requirements 
in  the  defense/assault  of  the  peninsula'^.  This  land  was  predominated  by  jungle,  interrupted 
by  rubber  plantations,  roads,  and  railroads'^.  Maneuver  ashore  was  dictated  by  the  roads. 
The  major  road  network  was  on  the  west  side,  but  the  Japanese  would  need  to  attack  from 
the  east  coast,  to  avoid  forcing  passage  by  Singapore.  An  east  coast  assault  meant  landing 
where  the  feeder  roads  connected  to  the  major  (trunk)  roads  on  the  west  side'*.  Landings  at 
Kuantan  or  further  south  would  put  the  Japanese  too  far  from  their  own  land  based  air,  and 
too  close  to  the  power  base  of  Singapore.  The  options  narrowed  to  Singora  and  Patani,  on 
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the  Kra  Isthmus  in  Thailand,  and  to  the  south,  at  Kota  Bharu  in  Malaya^  ^;  the  Japanese 
planned  their  attack,  and  the  British  their  defense,  with  these  courses  of  action  in  mind. 

The  ultimate  plan  for  the  defense  of  Singapore  was  built  around  a  powerful  fleet^^.  In 
December  1941  the  fleet  base  existed,  but  not  the  fleet.  The  secondary  component  was  air 
power^^  At  that  time  the  airfields  were  in  place,  but  only  one  quarter  of  the  planned  600 
aircraft  were  available^^.  Land  forces  were  the  tertiary  element  of  planned  defense,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  they  were  the  predominant  force^^.  And  while  they  were  robust  on 
paper,  they  were  too  weak  to  defend  a  large  littoral  against  a  well  balanced  naval/air/land 
expeditionary  force,  esjjecially  considering  the  British  lack  of  quantity,  quality,  and  balance 
in  air  and  naval  assets.  In  perhaps  the  greatest  irony,  the  ground  force  scheme  of  defense  was 
complicated  by  the  need  to  defend  first  rate  Malaya  airfields  against  Japanese  occupation, 
airfields  that  were  built  to  hold  the  non  existent  air  force. 

Command  and  Control 

Operational  Command  and  Control  (C2)  is  the  means  by  which  the  joint/combined  force 
synchronizes  activities  in  time,  space,  and  purpose  in  order  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  with 
respect  to  strategic  objectives'^.  C2  failures  were  significant  causes  of  the  defeat  in  Malaya 
and  Singap)ore.  Specific  failures  included  an  inability  to  integrate  Commonwealth  and 
friendly  forces  into  an  overarching  allied  C2  organization,  an  inadequate  organization  for 
response  to  the  Japanese  invasion,  poor  coordination  between  components,  and  inadequate 
operational  level  control  over  tactical  units. 
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Malaya  and  Singapore  existed  in  the  greater  landscape  of  the  whole  of  allied  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Americans,  British,  and  Dutch  had  common  interests,  and  sizable  local  and  distant 
forces^^.  These  were  insufficient  to  defend  all  the  territory,  but  perhaps  enough  to  stop  the 
Japanese  before  the  NEI,  or  at  least  delay  their  advance.  The  allies  were  aware  that  hos¬ 
tilities  were  likely,  yet  they  failed  to  adequately  organize  a  theater  of  war^^,  and  within  that 
theater  provide  for  the  command  and  control  of  forces  to  ensure  unity  of  effort^^.  These 
failures  likely  predetermined  the  losses  of  the  Philippines,  the  NEI,  and  Malaya/Singapore. 

Failure  to  create,  prior  to  hostilities,  an  allied  theater  of  war^^,  a  focused  strategy,  and  an 
effective  C2  structure  resulted  in  individual  allied  efforts,  within  a  common  theater,  allowing 
the  Japanese  to  attack  multiple  isolated  targets.  A  common  strategy  was  needed  to  block 
Japanese  access  to  the  NEP®.  Focusing  limited  assets  on  one  blocking  position  -  either 
Malaya/Singapore  or  the  Philippines  -  would  have  supported  this  objective.  Holding  the 
Philippines  meant  maintaining  a  long  SLOC  through  an  extensive  network  of  enemy  island 
bases.  However,  support  of  Malaya  was  possible  from  India,  across  a  less  hostile  and  shorter 
SLOC.  Making  a  stand  in  Malaya,  particularly  with  a  concentration  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet^', 
and  major  units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet^^,  was  a  better  option  than  attempting  to  hold  the  Philip¬ 
pines^^. 

An  "American-British-Dutch-Australian"  (ABDA)  command  stood  up  15  January,  with 
British  General  Wavell  as  commander^^.  Wavell's  combined  command  conducted  the 
subsequent  allied  theater  defense,  including  Malaya/Singapore.  However,  non  Common¬ 
wealth  contributions  in  Malaya  were  limited  to  small  Dutch  naval  and  air  units,  and  Churc- 
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hill  continued  to  exercise  national  control  over  events^^.  ABDA,  created  late  as  it  was,  had 
no  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  Malaya  operation^^. 

8  December  dawned  without  formal  allied  unity  of  effort.  There  were  nonetheless  theater 
initiatives  which  could  offset  poor  planning  at  the  multinational  level.  Understanding  the 
need  to  share  forces.  Admirals  Hart  (Asiatic  Fleet)  and  Phillips  (British  Eastern  Fleet)  met  as 
soon  as  Phillips  arrived  in  theater,  and  agreed  on  basic  levels  of  support^  The  Asiatic  Fleet, 
with  its  large  submarine  force^*,  had  the  potential  to  provide  warning  and  interdiction  of 
Japanese  movements^^,  but  all  Phillips  asked  for  was  a  squadron  of  destroyers  to  support  his 
capital  ships.  Had  an  ABDA  like  naval  force  been  an  immediate  result  of  the  Hart/Phillips 
conference  the  Japanese  would  have  had  a  greater  challenge  in  gaining  control  of  the  sea"*®. 

Poor  C2  also  characterized  events  within  the  Malaya  Theater  of  Operations,  eliminating 
any  chance  of  excellence  at  the  operational  level  overcoming  errors  at  the  operational- 
strategic  level.  Both  sides  understood  that  an  operation  targeted  against  Singapore  would 
have  to  start  at  the  Singora  and  Patani  road  terminus.  The  Japanese  would  need  to  establish 
and  rapidly  break  out  of  these  beachheads'*^ .  This  created  a  quandary  for  the  British'*^. 

Their  best  course  of  action  was  to  immediately  collapse  the  beachhead,  stopping  the 
Japanese  in  Thai  territory'*^.  But  to  do  this  meant  taking  up  positions  in  Thailand  prior  to  the 
Japanese  assault;  this  planned  event  was  called  "Matador"'*'*.  A  timely  decision'*^  would  be 
needed  from  London,  to  violate  Thai  sovereignty  prior  to  the  Japanese  doing  that  same  thing. 
There  was  a  second  option,  to  assume  strong  defensive  positions  on  the  two  frontier  roads 
near  the  Thai/Malaya  border,  at  Jitra  (in  Malaya)  and  "The  Ledge"  (in  Thailand),  but  again, 
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an  early  commitment  would  be  needed^^  jjjg  j  Indian  Division  would  be  used  for  either 
plan,  and  they  would  need  sufficient  time  to  establish  the  positions  outside  of  Singora/Patani, 
or  at  the  frontier.  The  essence  of  Matador  was  to  immediately  put  the  Japanese  on  the 
defensive,  that  of  the  alternate  plan  was  to  mount  a  determined  Commonwealth  defense  at 
the  border^^.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  plans  cannot  be  overstated'^®. 

Due  to  companion  failures  of  C2  at  the  national  and  theater  levels,  the  choice  between  the 
two  was  never  made.  While  British  forces  in  theater  were  aware  of  the  need  for  a  timely 
decision,  the  criticality  had  not  registered  with  national  authorities.  Churchill  was  convinced 
the  fight  would  be  decided  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress  of  Singapore^^.  He  expected  a  pro¬ 
tracted  delaying  action  down  the  peninsula^®,  and  didn't  understand  the  importance  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  back  into  the  sea,  or  at  least  stopping  them  at  the  Thai  border.  5’ 

The  British  joint  force  commander.  Air  Chief  Marshall  Brooke-Popham,  better  understood 
the  need  to  decide  on  "Matador".  As  early  as  21  November  he  was  badgering  London  for 
specific  criteria  which  would  allow  him  to  execute  "Matador".  The  government,  however, 
was  concerned  about  upsetting  Roosevelt  by  violating  Thai  sovereignty^^,  and  was  vague  in 
response.  The  issue  was  further  clouded  by  conjecture  that  Japanese  sympathizers  within  the 
Thai  government  would  attempt  to  lure  the  British  in,  and  then  ask  the  Japanese  to  come  to 
their  rescue,  Brooke-Popham  did  not  want  to  be  deceived  into  starting  a  war  with  Japan^^. 

He  could  however,  with  less  risk,  execute  the  alternate  plan.  It  was  not  as  good  as  "Mata¬ 
dor",  but  was  better  than  inaction.  The  danger  was  that  committing  to  defensive  positions  in 
the  frontier  would  slow  transition  to  "Matador",  were  that  to  be  subsequently  directed. 
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On  6  December  Brooke-Popham  learned  that  Japanese  transports  were  enroute  the  Gulf  of 
Siam^"^.  Were  they  bound  for  Bangkok,  and  not  a  direct  threat,  or  were  they  the  Malaya 
assault  force?  He  neither  pressed  London,  nor  took  action  to  initiate  "Matador"^^.  However, 
his  ground  force  commander.  General  Percival,  guessed  that  Matador  would  be  ordered,  and 
advised  the  on  scene  commander  to  be  prepared  to  execute^^.  But  the  Japanese  attacked 
before  the  British  could  come  to  a  decision^^.  "Matador"  vaporized,  and  the  new  urgency 
was  the  race  to  establish  strong  defensive  positions  at  the  two  frontier  choke  points.  But  the 
British  were  too  late^®.  The  Japanese  breached  the  inadequate  defenses  at  both  points,  and 
connected  with  the  trunk  roads  heading  south. 

Brooke-Popham  was  to  preside  over  another  C2  catastrophe.  Phillips  decided  to  use  his 
poorly  balanced  fleet^^  (two  capital  ships  and  three  destroyers)  in  a  surface  action  against  the 
Japanese  invasion  force.  Prior  to  departing  Singapore  Phillips  discussed  this  operation  with 
Vice  Air  Marshall  Pulford,  the  air  component  commander.  Pulford  told  Phillips  that  fighter 
protection  in  the  landing  area  was  doubtful  because  of  distance  and  lack  of  assets.  By  the 
time  Phillips  left  port  the  situation  in  the  north  had  worsened,  and  "doubtful"  became  "im¬ 
possible"^®.  There  is  no  indication  that  Brooke-Popham  participated  in  the  flawed  decision 
making  process  between  the  components.  The  subsequent  loss  of  REPULSE  and  PRINCE 
OF  WALES  to  air  attack  ruled  out  assembling  a  potent  allied  naval  force  from  the  Eastern 
Fleet,  the  Asiatic  Fleet®  and  the  Dutch  force.  The  allies  ultimately  surrendered  the  east  and 
west  Malaya  littorals  to  the  Japanese. 
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A  final  failure  of  Commonwealth  C2  occurred  in  the  end  days  of  the  defense  of  Singapore. 
While  momentum  throughout  the  length  of  Malaya  belonged  to  the  Japanese,  the  British  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  determined,  if  ultimately  unsuccessful,  defense  of  Singapore.  The  front 
along  the  Johore  Straits  was  too  long  for  the  British  to  adequately  defend,  but  once  the 
Japanese  had  committed  to  a  crossing  point,  the  defenders  had  a  chance  to  use  their  interior 
lines  to  counterattack.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Japanese  landed  on  the  northwest  comer, 
and  were  subsequently  held  along  a  choke  line,  the  "Jurong  Line".  This  line,  and  an  adjacent 
one,  tragically  collapsed  when  one  defending  brigade  prematurely  initiated  the  unexecuted 
last  ditch  contingency  plan;  a  battalion  made  an  unauthorized  and  uncoordinated  tactical  re¬ 
deployment;  and  a  second  battalion  realigned  itself  to  defend  its  rear  against  the  problems 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  first  battalion^^.  The  British  finally  had  the  Japanese  in 
open  force  on  force  engagements,  then  saw  the  opportunity  slip  away  through  an  inability  of 
the  operational  commander  to  control  and  coordinate  his  units. 

Movement 

Operational  Movement  is  the  function  of  the  deployment  of  forces^^.  The  British  made 
two  key  force  deployment  decisions,  the  movement  of  REPULSE  and  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
to  the  Eastern  Fleet,  and  the  movement  of  the  18th  Division  from  the  Middle  East  to  Singa¬ 
pore. 

REPULSE  and  PRINCE  OF  WALES  deployed  to  Singapore  in  early  December  1941 .  The 
foundation  of  the  defense  of  Singapore  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  strong  fleet.  Competing 
requirements  prevented  this^^,  but  the  security  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  was 
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believed  to  rest  on  Singapore,  kept  the  creation  of  a  strong  fleet  a  priority  issue^^.  The 
Admiralty  decided  a  fleet  would  deploy  to  Singapore  when  it  had  reached  a  strength  of 
seven^^  capital  ships  and  one  aircraft  carrier.  It  was  hoped  this  would  happen  by  the  spring 
of  1942^^.  Naval  leaders  believed  early  deployment  of  an  understrength  fleet  would  be  un¬ 
sound,  as  it  could  not  gain  sea  control  in  the  South  China  Sea^^.  Politicians,  however,  saw 
events  unfolding  at  a  pace  which  could  lead  to  war  prior  to  the  fleet  reaching  its  desired  size. 
REPULSE  and  PRINCE  OF  WALES  were  moved  to  Singapore  in  the  hope  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  be  a  deterrent^^.  Even  in  hindsight  its  hard  to  criticize  this  action.  These  ships 
were  not  lost  from  decisions  in  London,  but  rather  those  made  aboard  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  second  issue  concerned  the  movement  of  the  1 8th  British  Division  from  the  Middle 
East  to  Singapore^®.  Until  mid-January  Percival  had  the  same  ground  forces  with  which  he'd 
started  the  defense  of  the  peninsula.  At  that  time  the  45th  Indian  Brigade,  and  the  lead  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  British  1 8th  Division  arrived  in  Singapore,  The  remainder  of  the  1 8th  was  due 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  Until  this  time  Churchill  had  seen  the  movement  of  the  1 8th  to  be 
integral  to  the  defense  of  Singapore,  the  key  tenets  of  which  were  delaying  the  Japanese  on 
the  Peninsula,  slowing  them  down  in  Johore  State  (the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula), 
and  stopping  them  cold  at  the  impenetrable  island  fortress.  On  19  January  he  was  advised  by 
Wavell  that  in  fact  there  were  no  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  the  island^*.  This  news, 
in  conjunction  with  a  flood  of  tactical  setbacks,  caused  Churchill  to  have  his  staff  review  the 
possibility  of  ceasing  reinforcement  of  Singapore,  and  redirecting  enroute  troops  to  Burma,  a 
place  more  likely  to  be  held.  However,  consideration  of  this  question  was  leaked  to  Aus- 
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tralian  Prime  Minister  Curtin,  who  told  Churchill  that  throttling  back  on  support  for  Singa¬ 
pore  would  be  regarded  as  "inexcusable  betrayal"^^.  Curtin's  pressure^^,  along  wdth  the  de¬ 
termined  American/Filipino  defense  of  Bataan,  forced  the  decision  to  deploy  the  remainder 
of  the  1 8th  to  Singapore  vice  Rangoon.  Churchill's  parting  shot  on  this  issue  was  "there  is  no 
doubt  what  a  purely  military'  decision  should  have  been"^^. 

...And  Maneuver 

Operational  Maneuver  is  the  deployment  of  forces  to  and  from  battle  formations,  the  re¬ 
grouping  of  forces,  or  the  extension  of  those  forces  to  operational  depths,  in  order  to  achieve 
positional  advantage  over  the  enemy^^.  Maneuver  was  an  across  the  board  failure  for  the 
British.  Lack  of  an  effective  and  well  articulated  concept  for  defense,  aggravated  by  early 
loss  of  sea  and  air  control,  paralyzed  ground  operations. 

The  British  early  on  lost  the  initiative  in  the  air,  preventing  a  concentration  of  air  power 
which  could  be  used  to  support  operational  maneuver^^.  The  Japanese  used  superior  num¬ 
bers,  generally  better  aircraft,  and  early  seizure  of  expeditionary  airfields  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  naval  air,  and  the  initial  need  for  their  aircraft  to  operate  at  extreme  ranges  from 
bases  in  Vietnam.  As  they  moved  south  they  captured  additional  British  airfields,  permitting 
the  aircraft  to  stay  close  to  the  forward  line  of  troops.  Offensive  counter  air  efforts  increased 
in  intensity  as  they  moved  south,  eventual  forcing  most  British  fighters  to  operate  from  Sing¬ 
apore^^,  and  ultimately  Sumatra^^.  The  British  received  one  significant  reinforcement  with 
the  mid  January  arrival  fort}'  eight  front  line  Hurricane  fighters^^,  but  these  nnickly  sttritcd 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  Japanese  superiority. 
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At  sea  the  allied  navies  were  combined  too  late  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  defense  of 
Malaya,  and  the  only  two  capital  ships  were  needlessly  sacrificed.  American  and  Dutch 
forces  were  withdrawn  to  the  NEl^*^,  and  Royal  Navy  units  were  fully  involved  in  protecting 
seaborne  reinforcement  of  Singapore.  As  a  result  the  British  lost  the  littoral  maneuver  ad¬ 
vantage  critical  to  peninsula  operations®  V  This  was  particularly  true  along  the  west  coast 
where  the  Japanese  frequently  used  maneuver  of  land  forces  by  sea  to  outflank  defenders®^. 

Commonwealth  defense  efforts  were  further  complicated  by  good  planning  and  effective 
execution  by  the  Japanese.  They  initiated  the  operation  capitalizing  on  the  classic  advan¬ 
tages  of  maneuver  from  the  sea  in  a  large  littoral®^.  Ambiguities  as  to  time  and  location,  and 
even  the  assault  itself,  prevented  the  British  from  providing  anything  more  than  determined 
but  outnumbered  resistance  at  Kota  Bharu.  The  Japanese  willingly  forfeited  their  traditional 
use  of  flanking  maneuvers  ashore  to  the  realities  of  operating  in  Malaya;  armor®"*  and 
infantry  were  concentrated  for  penetration  of  road  defenses  where  Commonwealth  forces 
had  spread  out  their  fronts.  Nearly  all  Japanese  infantry  pedaled  their  way  to  Singapore®^, 
limiting  targets  for  British  aircraft,  keeping  roads  clear  for  tanks,  and  easing  requirements  for 
trucks  and  petroleum.  The  25th  Army  used  organic  and  captured  small  boats  for  seaborne 
flanking  maneuvers  on  the  west  coast.  And  momentum  became  a  key  ingredient  in  maneu¬ 
ver®^.  The  tempo  of  Japanese  operations  was  such  that  the  allies  were  never  able  to  regroup 
from  a  tactical  loss,  to  adequately  prepare  a  new  defensive  position®^.  This  was  true  from 
the  landings  at  Singora  and  Patani  to  Jitra  and  "The  Ledge";  from  Jitra  to  Gurun;  from  Gurun 
to  the  Perak  River;  from  the  Perak  to  the  Slim  River;  and  so  on  to  the  Johore  Straits®®. 
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The  British  failed  to  develop  an  effective  and  well  articulated  concept  for  the  defense  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore^^,  and  this  had  a  profound  effect  on  their  operational  maneuver. 
Churchill  was  satisfied  with  delaying  operations  down  the  peninsula  pending  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  until  he  understood  Singapore's  feet  of  clay.  Brooke-Popham  was  consumed 
with  the  necessity  to  stop  the  Japanese  on  the  beach,  or  at  least  at  the  frontier.  In  this  ap¬ 
proach  however  he  did  not  have  full  support  from  LTG  Heath,  commander  of  the  III  Indian 
Corps,  charged  with  defense  of  the  north  part  of  the  peninsula.  Heath  envisioned  rapid 
withdrawal  to  the  most  defensible  positions,  allowing  for  minimal  attrition,  to  husband  assets 
for  the  final  stand  further  south.  Heath's  boss,  Percival,  remained  influenced  by  Churchill's 
interest  in  buying  time,  and  delayed  decisions  on  withdrawals,  resulting  in  hasty  defensive 
positions  and  high  attrition^®;  he  was  particularly  focused  on  keeping  the  Japanese  as  far 
north  as  possible,  to  delay  their  seizing  airfields  which  could  interfere  with  SLOCs  from  the 
west^V  Wavell,  the  theater  commander,  believed  that  despite  the  loss  of  sea  and  air  control, 
after  the  tall  ot  Johore  Singapore  could  still  hold  out  for  months^^.  The  only  tiger  in  the 
group,  MG  Bennett^^,  commander  of  the  8th  Australian  Division,  pushed  for  aggressive 
counter  attacks  to  break  Japanese  momentum.  He  was  never  provided  a  chance  to  employ  his 
division  in  this  role^'^,  and  when  given  other  commonwealth  forces  his  bluster  proved  greater 
than  his  ability 

Muddle  at  the  command  level  resulted  in  uninspired  operational  maneuver  on  the  ground. 
Maneuver  consisted  of  hasty  defenses  which  failed  to  use  the  advantages  terrain  offered  to  a 
defender.  The  Japanese  bought  cheap  victories,  and  consequently  maintained  a  high  tem- 
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po  .  Because  the  Japanese  were  not  slowed,  opportunities  for  counterattack  were  never 
created.  As  the  Japanese  stretched  their  LOCs  ashore  they  became  vulnerable  to  flanking 
maneuvers  from  the  west  littoral,  but  those  that  were  attempted  were  few  and  insignificant^^. 

The  most  critical  operational  maneuver  decision  made  by  the  British  was  to  commit  the 
bulk  of  their  land  combat  power  to  delaying  actions  on  the  peninsula,  instead  of  saving  them 
for  the  defense  of  Singapore^*.  When  the  Japanese  assaulted  Singapore,  among  the  front 
line  defenders  only  a  small  portion  of  the  forces,  some  units  of  the  British  1 8th  Division, 
were  "fresh"  troops,  not  worn  down  by  fighting  on  the  peninsula^^.  It  is  doubtful  however 
that  an  alternate  strategy  of  conserving  forces  for  the  defense  of  Singapore  would  have 
changed  the  outcome.  The  Japanese  may  have  gotten  to  the  Johore  Straits  sooner,  possibly 
leading  to  an  even  earlier  loss  of  the  island. 

The  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  concentrate  overwhelming  land  and  air  forces,  from  bases  in 
Indochina,  and  to  control  this  SLOC  and  the  littorals,  probably  predetermined  the  outcome  of 
land  operations  in  Malaya.  Coherent  British  land  operations  may  have  only  delayed  the  inev¬ 
itable.  However,  if  the  Malaya  operation  had  been  lengthened  to  match  that  of  the  defense  of 
the  Philippines,  the  sequencing  of  subsequent  operations  in  the  NEI,  Port  Moresby,  and  the 
Aleutians  and  Midway  may  have  been  upset.  A  great  "what  if. 

Protection 

Operational  Protection  allows  for  the  preservation  of  friendly  force  combat  effectiveness, 
so  it  can  be  employed  at  the  decisive  time  and  place^oo  The  defense  of  Malaya  and  Singa- 
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pore  is  highlighted  by  lapses  of  operational  level  force  protection  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and 
on  land. 

Failure  to  ensure  sea  control  in  the  vicinity  of  the  east  and  west  littorals  was  not  an  over¬ 
sight,  but  rather  a  consequence  forced  by  the  realities  of  competing  theaters  of  war.  This 
does  not  however  lessen  the  negative  impact  on  the  conduct  of  land  operations'®*.  Brooke- 
Popham  fretted  over  "go-no  go"  on  "Matador",  but  in  reality  the  Royal  Navy  should  have 
been  the  first  line  of  defense.  The  Japanese  assault  forces  should  have  been  challenged  and 
attrited  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Further,  Heath's  and  Bennett's  forces  would  not  have  endured  a 
high  level  of  rear  area  harassment  from  Japanese  amphibious  raids,  had  the  Royal  Navy  pro¬ 
tected  the  west  littoral'®^. 

Likewise  the  Royal  Air  Force  failed  to  protect  friendly  forces;  other  theaters  of  war  had 
priority  on  aircraft'®^.  On  8  December  the  RAF  was  at  a  disadvantage  regarding  quality  and 
numbers  of  aircraft'®^,  and  the  situation  steadily  deteriorated  until  15  February.  They  were 
unable  to  conduct  proper  surveillance  and  defense  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  prior  to  hostilities. 
After  fighting  started  they  were  incapable  of  protecting  ground  forces  from  attacks  by  enemy 
aircraft'®^,  and  protecting  the  Singapore  fortress  itself  Even  considering  the  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination  between  Phillips  and  Pulford,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  RAF  to  provide 
the  necessary  fighter  protection  to  defend  against  the  numbers  of  enemy  aircraft  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  10  December  action  against  the  Eastern  Fleet.  In  the  end  local  air  superiority 
was  lost  over  Singapore,  to  the  point  where  Japanese  artillery  shelling  the  island  was  unchal¬ 
lenged  by  British  aircraft. 
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What  is  perhaps  inexcusable  was  the  failure  to  provide  protection  for  the  northern  perim¬ 
eter  of  Singapore,  along  the  Johore  Straits  Hardened  and  layered  defenses  would  likely 
have  made  the  crossing  of  the  straits  impossible  for  the  force  that  the  Japanese  had  in  place. 
At  a  minimum  the  crossing  would  have  been  significantly  delayed,  interrupting  Japanese  mo¬ 
mentum  and  providing  time  to  restore  the  defending  forces,  which  for  the  most  part  were 
worn  out  from  the  peninsula  defense. 

Conclusions 

The  allies  had  little  chance  of  stopping  the  Japanese  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  keeping 
them  out  of  Singapore  and  the  NEI.  However,  the  Japanese  advance  could  have  been  made 
longer  and  more  costly.  This  would  have  relieved  pressure  on  other  areas  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  and  eased  subsequent  efforts  to  defeat  the  Japanese. 

Failures  of  Force  Protection  go  back  to  decisions  made  in  the  previous  decade,  and  by 
1941  were  hard  to  mitigate.  The  Pacific  theater  could  not  compete  with  the  European  theater 
for  resources  Likewise,  Operational  Movement  was  tied  to  available  forces.  Some 
allied  land,  naval  and  air  assets  were  provided  for  the  defense  of  Malaya,  after  the  invasion, 
but  those  immediately  available  were  limited;  and  those  available  over  the  long  term  would 
show  up  too  late.  The  only  major  effort  possible  was  a  force  built  around  the  three  Pacific 
Fleet  carriers,  perhaps  one  or  more  Royal  Navy  carriers,  and  supporting  surface  ships.  This 
fleet  would  have  been  outnumbered  by  the  Japanese  carrier  force,  as  well  as  robust  land 
based  aviation.  Probability  of  failure  would  have  been  great. 
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Better  theater  Operational  C2  could  have  forced  more  delays  and  casualties  on  the 
Japanese.  Serious  efforts  were  made,  but  in  the  end  they  were  not  good  enough.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  couldnt  accept  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Fleets  defending  the  Malay  barrier  instead  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  central  Pacific.  Churchill,  for  whatever  reason,  didn't  force  this  issue 
with  Roosevelt.  An  allied  command  structure,  which  included  potent  American/British  naval 
assets  in  Singapore,  and  a  strong  RAF/AAF  in  Malaya,  might  have  been  a  deterrent  to  the 
entire  Japanese  southern  campaign. 

Flawed  Operational  Maneuver  in  defense  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  was  an  inexcusable 
failure.  There  was  no  coherent  strategy.  Despite  years  to  prepare,  the  only  concept  was 
"Matador",  a  plan  which  in  the  end  proved  too  cumbersome  to  execute.  The  Commonwealth 
land  forces,  defending  1 100  KM  of  jungle,  even  with  the  loss  of  air  and  sea  control,  could 
have  made  the  victory  a  long  and  expensive  one  for  the  Japanese  25th  Army.  In  these  early 
weeks  Japanese  LOCs  in  Malaya  were  over  extended,  as  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  front  lines  against  the  British.  They  were  prime  targets  for  organized  rear  area 
actions,  or  perhaps  an  Inchon  type  assault  well  behind  the  lines.  But  the  British  chose  to  base 
their  defense  on  confronting  the  Japanese  on  the  road  system,  where  Japanese  superiority  in 
air  and  armor  always  prevailed*^*. 
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33Collier,  178.  Too  late,  at  the  end  of  41,  this  became  clear  to  the  allies. 

34mOD(N)  Vol  I,  96. 

3^Churchill,  97-98.  Copies  of  correspondence  between  Churchill  and  Wavell,  early  rbB  42, 
which  discuss  in  detail  fighter  protection  for  Singapore.  See  also  52-53.  ,  .  .  „  u  .. 

36Collier,  1 80.  MOD(N)  Vol  II  62-64.  Discusses  ABDA  problem  areas  to  included  theater  , 

C2  and  organization. 

37winslow,  6.  Collier,  102,  103.  MOD(N)  Vol  II,  5. 

38ibid,  5. 

3^Percival,  130-131,  discusses  success  of  small  flotilla  of  Dutch  subs  in  Gulf  of  Siam  after 
start  of  hostilities. 
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^^Winslow,  7.  Brief  background  and  summary  of  Phillips/Hart  DEC  41  meeting.  Percival, 
130,  conjectures  on  better  uses  for  PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  REPULSE. 

Tsuji,  42, 49.  Collier,  111.  Tsuji  discusses  the  "options"  available,  which  were  in  fact 
variations  of  the  same  theme  of  landing  on  the  Kra  Isthmus.  Collier  discusses  the 
inevitability  of  a  Japanese  landing  at  the  Kra  Isthmus. 

^^Collier,  136-140.  Discusses  British  dilemma  in  the  defense  of  Northern  Malaya  See  also 
Percival,  53-56. 

"^^Percival,  52. 

"*"*MOD(N)  Vol  1,  27.  Percival,  26. 

'‘^Percival,  1 10.  Quantifies  this  as  troops  moving  forward  24  hours  prior  to  Japanese 
landing. 

'‘^Collier,  1 1 1,  138, 141-142.  First  page  discusses  time/space/force  decisions  needed  to 
commit  to  either  COA.  Other  pages  discuss  problems  resulting  from  failure  to  commit  to 
either  COA  in  time.  See  also  MOD(N)  Vol  II 46  for  brief  discussion 
^Tercival,  135. 

‘^^Collier  143. 

^^Churchill  49. 

^%id,  41-42,  47. 

^^Toland,  202. 

^^Collier,  137. 

^^Collier,  138.  MOD(N)  Vol  II 46 

^^MOD(N)  Vol  II,  45.  Collier,  138.  Toland,  191.  Percival,  106. 

56?!^*®^’  Percival,  108:  his  surprise  that  Brooke-Popham  had  not  ordered  Matador. 

Collier,  138.  Percival,  108,  credits  Heath,  and  not  himself,  with  prepositioning  to  execute 
Matador. 

^^Collier  141,  delays  and  indecision! 

MOD(N)  Vol  II 46.  Collier,  142-143.  Percival,  1 14. 

^^Percival,  95. 

^®John  Toland,  60-61. 

6^M0D(N)  Vol  II 59-60. 

^^Collier,  195-196. 

^^JMO  Department,  23. 

^MOD(N)  Vol  I,  15,  18. 

^%linistry  of  Defense  (Navy),  War  With  Janan.  Vol  11  and  11  t  I  .nnHr»n  HMSO  1995),  7,  14, 
20.  Page  7  in  particular  discusses  defense  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  considered 
secondary  only  to  defense  of  Great  Britain  itself 

Collin,  107.  MOD  (N)  Vol  I,  12, 43, 46,  53, 98.  The  preferred  number  of  capital  ships  for 
the  Far  East  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  is  discussed  in  these  references. 

MOD(N)  Vol  II,  4,  reason  for  delay  in  sending  capital  ships  to  Singapore 
^*Collier,107.  ^  ^  ’ 

^'’Collier,  108.  MOD  (N)  Vol  I,  7, 57.  Percival,  95.  MOD(N)  Vol  11, 4  presents  existing 

position  that,  tf  war  were  not  deterred,  at  least  these  ships  would  stop  Japanese  movement 
into  Gulf  of  Siam. 

^^Churchill  37,  39,  55-56.  Toland,  203. 
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^^Tsuji  219.  Churchill  48-50.  Toland,  201. 

^^Churchill,  57-58.  MOD{N)  Vol  I,  39.  Curtin's  memo  to  Churchill  is  found  on  57-58. 

MOD(N)  Vol  I,  39.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  retained  a  healthy  skeptism  regarding  the 
depth  of  British  commitments  to  their  defense. 

^^Churchill,  36-59.  Collier,  189.  Churchill  provides  his  position  on  the  decision  to  continue 
to  provide  resourses  for  the  defense  of  Singapore.  Collier  looks  at  Wavell's  thoughts. 

'^JMO  Department,  23. 

76M0D(N)  Vol  II 47,  50. 

^^Ibid,  55. 

^^Ibid,  56. 

■^^Ibid,  56. 

^®Ibid,  3 1  USN  surface  ships  move  from  Philippines  to  Darwin/Surabaya,  reflecting  doubt 
in  ability  to  hold  the  Malay  barrier. 

*^Percival,  74.  Discusses  link  between  sea  "supremacy"  and  susceptibility  to  assault  from 
the  sea. 

82mOD(N)  Vol  II 51-52,  Tsuji  153,  170,  178, 203, 213.  Collier,  169.  Churchill  44-47. 
^^Hayashi,  40,  Percival,  25. 

^'‘Toland,  197. 

^^Tsuji  183-185. 

*%id,  222. 

82mOD(N)  Vol  II 49-50.  Collier,  166. 

^^See  Appendix  A  for  details 
^^Tsuji,  152. 

^®See  App  A  discussion  of  withdrawal  from  Gurun  to  the  Perak  River.  See  also  Percival, 
133-134,  which  discusses  his  decision  to  delay  withdrawal  from  Jitra. 

^^Collier,  168,  discusses  opposing  views  of  Percival  and  Heath.  MOD(N)  Vol  II  51. 
Japanese  capture  of  Penang  airfield  closes  Malacca  Strait  to  British  convovs 
^^Collier,  189. 

^^Toland,  199-201, 203,  provide  profile  on  Bennett  and  his  frustrations.  Percival,  34-35. 
Author  did  not  hold  Bennett  in  high  regard. 

^^When  Bennett  had  his  day  in  the  sun,  he  was  given  a  force  of  mostly  Indian  brigades. 

See  Appendix  A  for  discussion  of  Heath's  handling  of  Westforce  at  the  Muar  River. 

^®See  Appendix  A. 

^^Churchill  38. 

^^Tsuji  151.  Churchill  41-42. 

^^Churchill,  94. 

Department,  32. 

'^'Churchill,  96. 

*®2percival,  102. 

’O^Churchill,  42. 

**^Tsuji,  42. 
lO^Collier,  171. 

>06mOD(N)  Vol  II  69,  Tsuji,  186,  218,  219. 

^^^Percival,  67. 
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^®*Ibid,  39.  Even  in  his  book,  written  years  after  the  defeat,  Percival  failed  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  his  infantry  based  forces  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  dealing  with  the  Japanese  armor. 
Percival,  127,  proper  credit  given  to  tanks. 
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Appendix  A 


Land  Force  Operations^ 

The  Japanese  forces  assembled  at  the  port  of  Samah  on  the  island  of  Hainan  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  late  in  November  of  1 94 1 .  The  initial  force  was  composed  of  the  5th 
Division,  and  a  detachment  of  the  1 8th  Division,  which  had  moved  to  Hainan  from  Can¬ 
ton  and  Shanghai.  The  5th  Division  was  specifically  trained  in  amphibious  operations. 
The  headquarters  directing  the  operation  was  the  25th  Army,  which  traveled  to  Hainan 
from  its  base  in  Saigon. 

The  troops  and  their  supplies  embarked  aboard  17  transports.  Two  battleships,!  1 
cruisers,  24  destroyers,  and  12  submarines  provided  close  and  distant  support  to  the  trans¬ 
ports.  They  departed  from  Samah  early  on  4  December,  and  followed  a  circuitous  route 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam  (see  Map  2).  Air  cover  was  provided  during  the  transit,  from  bases 
in  Vietnam.  On  6  December  the  task  force  was  observed  by  British  recon  aircraft. 

Late  on  the  7th  the  transports  broke  into  three  groups  and  moved  towards  Patani,  Sin- 
gora,  and  Kota  Bharu.  Landings  at  all  three  objective  areas  was  accomplished  early  on  8 
December.  The  only  significant  resistance  was  at  Kota  Bharu,  where  British  aircraft  at¬ 
tacked  all  three  transports,  sinking  one  and  damaging  the  other  two.  This  occurred  after 
much  of  the  force  was  landed,  and  did  not  have  a  long  term  impact  on  the  operation. 

With  daylight  on  8  December  aircraft  from  the  3rd  Air  Division,  based  in  southern  Indo¬ 
china,  initiated  punishing  raids  on  British  airfields  in  northern  Malaya. 

British  decisions  the  morning  of  8  December  were  unfortunate.  Stiff  resistance  was 
made  against  the  assault  on  Kota  Bharu,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  "Matador",  to 
counter  possible  assaults  which  might  also  be  occurring  in  Thailand  (although  it  was 
highly  unlikely  that  the  assault  on  Kota  Bharu  was  being  done  in  isolation).  At  0915, 
several  hours  after  the  Japanese  started  landing  in  Thailand,  this  assault  was  confirmed 
by  a  recon  aircraft.  However,  headquarters  in  Singapore  sent  no  orders  to  the  III  Indian 
Corps  in  Northern  Malaya  until  about  1 300.  The  orders  which  came  were  to  occupy 
frontier  choke  points  at  Jitra  and  "The  Ledge"  (the  latter  actually  in  Thailand),  and  to 
send  a  delaying  force  ahead  from  Jitra  to  slow  down  the  Japanese  advance.  The  1 1th 
Indian  Division  was  responsible  for  carrying  out  these  orders  (see  area  1  on  map  1 ,  and 
map  3). 

The  battalion  assigned  to  defensive  positions  at  "The  Ledge"  was  delayed  by  Thai 
authorities  at  the  border,  and  met  elements  of  three  Japanese  battalions,  and  light  tanks, 
five  miles  short  of  "The  Ledge".  The  British  were  thrown  back  with  heavy  losses. 

Two  brigades  from  the  1 1th  Division,  plus  the  28th  Indian  brigade  from  III  corps  re¬ 
serve,  were  tasked  with  holding  Jitra;  this  was  the  bulk  of  the  forces  available  for  de¬ 
fense  in  Northern  Malaya.  The  late  decision  to  execute  the  defense  at  Jitra,  vice  Mata¬ 
dor,  caused  them  to  arrive  late  at  Jitra.  Prepared  positions  were  in  fact  incomplete,  and 


'There  is  much  material  written  on  the  operation  ashore.  Best  sources  are  Tsjui  and 
Percival,  which  provide  first  hand  accounts  from  both  sides;  Collier  (136-148;  160-175; 
178-200)  also  provides  a  good  account.  Kirbey's  work  has  excellent  maps. 
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MG  Murray-Lyon  was  forced  to  sacrifice  what  amounted  to  his  reserve  in  delaying  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  approaching  Japanese  5th  Division.  His  remaining  troops  were  spread 
out  across  a  wide  front  at  Jitra,  much  of  it  jungle  impassable  for  armor,  rather  than  con¬ 
centrated  against  the  road  itself  Contact  was  made  on  1 1  December,  and  within  a  couple 
of  hours  Murray-Lyon  was  losing  his  stomach  for  defending  Jitra.  His  first  consideration 
was  that  the  Jitra  position  was  selected  because  it  protected  the  large  airbase  at  Alor  Star. 
However,  that  field  was  already  abandoned.  His  second  concern  was  the  failure  to  stop 
the  Japanese  at  "The  Ledge"  would  mean  that  enemy  force  would  eventually  be  able  to 
work  its  way  to  the  road  juncture  at  Kroh,  which  was  in  his  rear.  He  asked  twice  on  12 
December  for  permission  to  fallback  to  Gurun,  approximately  20  miles  south  of  Alor  Star 
on  the  trunk  road.  This  permission  was  finally  granted,  but  the  hasty  withdrawal  from 
Jitra  was  accompanied  by  heavy  losses  of  men  and  equipment. 

The  Jitra  force  was  disorganized,  and  fallback  to  Gurun  was  slow.  The  Japanese  main¬ 
tained  momentum,  renewing  contact  at  Gurun  on  1 4  December  (see  map  4).  In  just  a  few 
hours  Murray-Lyon  realized  that  he  could  not  hold  Gurun,  and  asked  for  permission  to  re¬ 
treat  another  80  miles  to  a  position  on  the  Perak  River.  He  received  piecemeal  permis¬ 
sion  from  Singapore,  and  so  instead  of  a  quick  withdrawal  to  a  good  natural  defensive 
position,  he  was  forced  to  move,  stop,  and  fight  at  intermediate  positions.  This  wore 
hard  on  his  troops. 

The  Japanese  forces  which  had  landed  at  Kota  Bharu  were  having  equal  success.  Ill 
Indian  corps  other  division,  the  9th  Indian,  was  composed  of  two  brigades,  the  8th,  de¬ 
fending  Kota  Bharu,  and  the  22nd,  defending  Kuantan,  well  south  along  the  east  coast 
(see  area  2  on  map  1 ).  Japanese  forces  were  applying  pressure  on  both  these  isolated 
forces,  so  it  was  decided  to  move  the  8th  south,  and  the  22nd  west,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kuala  Lipis  and  Raub  in  central  Malaya,  where  they  could  better  support  each  other,  and 
the  11th  Indian  Division.  This  move  was  completed  the  first  week  in  January 

As  the  1 1th  Indian  settled  into  the  Perak  River  defensive  positions  (see  area  3  on  map 
1 ),  Murray-Lyon  was  replaced  as  division  commander  by  BG  Paris.  The  Perak  defenses 
were  actually  two  locations,  at  Kampar  (15th  and  28th  brigades),  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (12th  brigade).  These  positions,  along  with  the  9th  Indian's  positions  at  Kuala  Lipis 
and  Raub,  were  intended  to  seal  off  all  the  trunk  lines.  The  Perak  positions  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Japanese  on  1  January,  and  held  until  the  3rd.  The  position  at  Kampar  held 
against  assaults  down  the  trunk  road,  but  the  1 2  brigade  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  out¬ 
flanked  by  a  Japanese  amphibious  operation.  It  was  feared  the  12th  would  break,  allow¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  to  cut  off  the  15th  and  28th  from  the  south.  So  on  3  January  the  corps 
commander,  LTG  Heath,  ordered  the  15th  50  miles  south  of  Kampar,  to  Tanjong  Malim; 

and  the  12th  and  28th  to  an  intermediate  position  at  the  town  of  Trolak,  north  of  the  Slim 
River. 

The  defense  of  the  road  at  Trolak  was  a  series  of  small  minefields  and  roadblocks  de¬ 
fended  sequentially  by  the  seven  battalions  of  the  12th  and  28th  (see  area  4  on  map  1, 
and  map  5).  These  forces  had  no  anti  tank  weapons.  At  0330  on  7  January,  enemy  armor 
attacked  and  penetrated  the  first  defensive  position.  By  0930  they  had  penetrated  19 
miles  along  the  trunk  road,  gaining  a  full  two  miles  beyond  the  Slim  River  bridge.  The 
seven  battalions  of  the  two  Indian  brigades  were  reduced  to  1200  men,  one  fifth  of  their 
full  strength.  Paris’  men  had  been  worn  out  by  constant  retreats,  and  heavy  enemy  air  at- 
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tacks  between  4  and  6  January.  The  "Slim  River  Disaster"  was  to  weigh  very  heavily  on 
everyone  from  Churchill  on  down,  and  bring  into  serious  question  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ground  forces  to  stop  the  Japanese. 

On  the  day  of  the  loss  at  Slim  River,  GEN  Wavell  was  in  Singapore  enroute  his  new 
duties  as  ABDA  commander.  He  determined  that  the  1 1th  Indian  Division  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  and  decided  that  the  8th  Australian  Division  would  relieve  it  in  the  role 
of  confronting  the  Japanese,  while  the  1 1th  was  being  reformed.  The  8th  under  MG 
Bennett,  consisted  of  the  22nd  and  27th  brigades,  and  had  seen  little  action  while  defend¬ 
ing  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  division  itself  was  fresh.  However,  it  was 
metamorphosized  into  "Westforce",  under  Bennett,  which  included  the  27th  Australian 
?  T  j  Division’s  two  brigades  (8th  and  22nd),  and  the  newly  arrived 

th  Indian  brigade.  Bennett  now  had  control  of  four  brigades,  but  only  one  his  own. 

1  his  force  was  twice  the  size  of  that  which  he  and  his  staff  were  used  to  running. 

remains  of  the  1 1th  Indian  Division  withdrawn  through  the  new 
estforce.  Bennett  was  directed  to  block  all  roads  leading  south  by  stopping  the 
Japanese  at  two  positions  (see  area  5  on  map  1 ,  and  map  6).  The  inexperienced  45th 
Indian  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muar  River,  to  cover  a  feeder  road  and  river 
system  heading  east  northeast  from  the  coast,  a  front  of  24  miles.  The  22nd  Australian 
and  both  brigades  from  the  9th  Indian  Division,  covered  much  smaller  areas  inland  on  the 
frunk  road  system,  principally  at  the  towns  of  Gemas,  Batu  Anam,  Segamat,  and  Labis. 

T  .4^  between  Westforce  and  Singapore  was  the  ragged  remnants  of  the  11  th 

Indian  Division. 

The  Japanese  simultaneously  attacked  both  positions  on  15  January  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  16th  had  overwhelmed  the  45th  Indian  brigade.  With  his  left  collapsing 
ennett  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  three  brigades  on  his  right  to  more  defensible 
^sitions  further  south.  On  18  January,  as  the  situation  on  the  coast  continued  to 
deteriorate,  headquarters  in  Singapore  gave  that  position  back  to  the  still  suffering  Indian 
1th  Division,  freeing  Bennett  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  trunk  road.  However,  the 
situation  on  both  fronts  continued  to  deteriorate,  and  on  21  January  Percival  reorganized 
his  forces  for  one  last  defense  of  the  peninsula,  in  Johore  at  the  southern  end. 

The  remaining  brigades  were  assembled  in  the  best  possible  order,  and  assigned  to 
Eastforce  on  the  east  coast  (22nd  Australian),  Westforce  on  the  trunk  roads  in  the  center 
of  the  peninsula  (  22nd,  45th  and  8th  Indian,  and  27  Australian)  and  the  1 1th  Indian  Divi- 

th  British)  on  the  west  coast.  With  the  exception 

of  the  53rd  British  and  22nd  Australian,  all  these  brigades  had  earlier  suffered  moderate 
to  severe  losses.  With  these  forces  now  operating  so  close  to  each  other  in  the  confines  at 
the  end  ot  the  peninsula,  good  coordination  was  necessary.  Percival's  headquarters  did 
not  provide  this,  and  the  Commonwealth  forces  were  required  to  withdraw  to  Singapore 

s  and  completing  this  on  3 1  Januaiy.  The  22nd  and  45th  Indian  brigades  did  not  survive 
tnis  withdrawal. 

Commonwealth  forces  underwent  some  reorganization  for  the  defense  of  Singapore 
itself  (see  map  7).  The  III  Indian  Corps  was  reorganized  with  the  1 1th  Indian  division  (3 
brigades)  and  the  18th  British  (2  brigades).  The  8th  Australian  Division  (3  brigades) 
reported  directly  to  Percival.  There  were  also  4  other  individual  garrison  brigades,  of 
lesser  quality.  Opposing  them  were  the  three  Japanese  divisions  of  the  25th  Army’ 
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divided  into  1 1  regiments.  Although  the  British  force  looked  large,  it  had  many 
disadvantages:  the  Japanese  had  complete  control  of  the  air;  they  easily  ranged  the 
commonwealth  positions  with  their  artilleiy  from  the  mainland;  and  the  commonwealth 
forces  had  an  approximately  40  mile  front  to  defend  along  the  straits  of  Johore 

the  Jap^ese  concentrated  and  moved  the  5th  and  18th  Division  against 

e  coastline  held  by  the  22nd  Australian  brigade.  That  brigade  and  the  44th  Indian  fell 
back,  and  along  with  the  27th  Australian,  established  a  defensive  line  along  a  chokepoint 
Line.  As  described  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  this  line  held  until  coordination  ’ 
p  ems  opened  up  an  opportunity,  which  the  Japanese  exploited.  Day  by  day  the 
efensive  line  collapsed  around  the  urban  center,  until  Perciyal  was  forced  to  surrender. 
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Appendix  B 

Operational  T .f<sons  Learned 

littorals  requires  a  balanced  force.  Commonwealth  ground 
around  a  corps,  a  division,  and  other  supporting  forces,  demanded  more  sup- 

‘^«mponents.  Overwhelming  Japanese 

needed  "j*  “’ey  «*•«  fighting.  The  British  knew  they 

needed  a  balanced  force,  to  include  a  strong  fleet  and  potent  land  based  aviation.  These 

h^tT-1  ^  ^  compensated  with  a  large  land  component  centered  around  in- 

m«7’  xf  ''''  *'*'*  hy  the  jungles  and 

Maneuver  ashore  was  primarily  limited  to  roads.  This  channeled  and 

ifl’  essential  tools.  The  Japanese  had  air  super¬ 

iority  and  all  the  tanks.  To  counter  this  the  British  concentrated  infantry  on  these  rLds 

wnnH^  ^  to  great  advantage  m  slowing  the  Japanese  advance,  and  tanks 

d  have  facilitated  counter  attacks.  Organization  and  training  of  the  land  forces  in 
operations  below  the  battalion  level  could  have  slowed  down  the  Japanese  advance  and 
disnjpted  their  land  LOCs.  The  three  Commonwealth  divisions,  employed  in  small  units 
could  have  caused  the  operation  to  be  measured  in  months  vice  weeL.  ^ 

to  potential  to  expand  maneuver  from  the  land 

to  the  sea.  This  can  decide  between  victory  and  defeat,  as  at  Inchon;  add  to  existing 
advantage,  as  it  did  in  Malaya;  or  be  squandered,  as  it  was  at  Anzio. 

4  Intelligence  and  reconnaisance  can  be  used  to  offset  force  deficiencies  There  is  no 

indication  that  the  Bntish  attempted  to  use  their  relations  with  the  French  to  sort  out  what 
the  Japanese  were  doing  in  Vietnam,  both  at  the  headquarters  level  with  25th  Army  plan- 
ati  construction  of  airfields  and  the  marshalling  of  aircraft.  Such 

effort  could  have  been  initiated  and  successfully  pursued.  This  notwithstanding,  there 
ere  many  indicators  as  to  the  place  and  approximate  time  of  the  Japanese  assault.’  The 
^  tish  reconnaisance  effort  did  not  aggressively  pursue  this.  Acknowledging  aircraft 
sortages  priority  should  have  been  given  to  early  detection  of  Japanese  movements 
or  the jnitiation  of  "Matador"  or  the  alternate  plan.  More  air  assets,  the  Du’tch 

thiflTert submannes,  or  even  surface  forces  stationed  as  pickets,  could  have  provided 

5  Control  of  the  ai^r  is  essential  for  operations  at  sea,  or  conventional  operations  on 
and.  This  was  evident  in  the  loss  of  PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  REPULSE,  the  loss  of 

wl7h  '^th  resupply  by  sea  into  Singapore,  Common¬ 

wealth  brigade  size  maneuver  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  final  defense  of  Singapore.  In 
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each  of  these  examples  the  Japanese  advantages  in  the  air  contributed  directly  to  the  final 
British  defeat. 

^  There  are  situations  where  sea  based  aviation  is  unnecessary  for  operational 
maneuver  from  the  sea.  The  British  defensive  force  of  approximately  1 50  aircraft  was 
fully  neutralized  during  the  first  few  days  by  land  based  aviation  flying  from  distant  bases 
in  the  littoral.  The  essential  second  ingredient  was  the  early  establishment  of  expedition¬ 
ary  airfields. 

7.  A  large  civilian  population  is  a  liability.  The  civilians  greatly  complicated  Percival's 
final  efforts  in  the  defense  of  Singapore,  and  along  with  the  loss  of  water,  was  his  pri- 
maiy  reason  for  surrendering  when  he  still  had  such  a  large  force.  If  Singapore  was  to  be 
the  place  for  the  protracted  defense,  efforts  should  have  been  made  early  on  to  evacuate 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  No  easy  task,  but  two  months  slipped  by  with  no  action  taken. 
The  large  population  was  simply  inconsistent  with  conducting  this  defense. 

8.  Forces  must  be  fully  coordinated  throughout  the  theater  of  war.  A  common  C2 
structure  must  be  in  place  to  ensure  the  synergistic  application  of  assets.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  where  multinational  interests  coincide.  The  Japanese  were  able  to  operate  against 
uncoordinated  allied  forces,  allowing  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  defeat  the 
allies  piecemeal,  where  and  when  they  wanted. 

9.  History  favors  the  attacker  in  amphibious  assaults.  Even  with  those  notorious  for 
poor  execution,  such  as  Wake,  Anzio  and  Wonsan,  the  attacker  generally  prevailed.  And 
the  rare  failures,  such  as  Gallipoli,  remained  arduous  tasks  for  the  defenders.  Amphi¬ 
bious  operations  have  failed  when  the  attacker  didn't  land  forces  ashore,  and  this  was 
invariably  the  result  of  an  inability  to  control  the  sea  approaches.  Napoleon  and  Hitler 
abandoned  plans  for  invading  England  because  they  couldn't  deal  with  the  Royal  Navy. 
Likewise,  Japanese  designs  on  Port  Moresby  and  Midway  were  thwarted  by  an  inabilty  to 
gain  control  of  the  sea  from  their  enemy,  while  Guadalcanal  was  lost  to  the  American 
victory  in  a  protracted  struggle  for  sea  control.  The  best  defense  against  amphibious 
assaults  is  in  the  blue  water.  This  was  the  real  key  to  defending  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

10.  The  attacker  does  not  need  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  of  ground 
forces.  Rules  such  as  a  3;1  ratio  of  attacker  to  defender  can  be  ignored  by  using  offsets 
such  as  air  and  sea  superiority,  and  a  better  balance  of  ground  forces. 

1 1  Force  allocations  will  be  dictated  by  political  as  well  as  military  considerations. 
Wavell,  responsible  for  defense  of  the  entire  theater,  may  have  seen  better  uses  for  the 
British  1 8th  Division  than  to  be  added  to  rapidly  deteriorating  Malaya  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions,  but  that  choice  was  not  his.  Likewise,  Phillips  may  have  desired  to  wait  for  a  more 
balanced  Eastern  Fleet  before  deploying  it  to  Singapore;  again,  the  decision  was  a  poli¬ 
tical  one. 
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